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ABSTRACT 

The paper reports on a program of field and 
laboratory research designed to investigate some positive and 
negative psychological effects of seeking and obtaining help. The 
author reviews the reactance model and attribution theory, both of 
which focus on the recipient's perceptions of the basis on which help 
is rendered and the implications of this for him. Several equity 
theories which consider the helper-^benef iciary relationship as a 
continuing social interaction are also discussed. The author's own 
laboratory research program has investigated two general questions: 
1*) What is the effect of reciprocity on attraction for the helper? 
and 2.) Which form of help delivery leads to more usage of service, 
enhanced helper attractiveness, and better recipient 
feelings^ — ^helpex "initiated help or self-^requested help? Finally, 
implications of much of the data on self -requested help are applied 
to federal changes in welfare policy* (Author/SES) 
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V/HEN HUMANITARIANISM IS NOT HUMANE: HELPING THE ^CIPIENT-S VT3W 
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Irving Piliavlnj Barbara Walls ton ^ and Lorraini Broil 
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Affluent Americans apparently subscribi to a norm of ioclal responsi- 
bility (Berkowltz S Daniels, 1964) which preicribes that they should help 
those who are dependent on them. They voluntarily donate billions of 
dollars annuaJly to charitable causes, some not avan tan- da ductule. And 
most Impressive of all^ their society has Instituted and accepted massive 
formcil helplnE arrangments such as welfare systems* 

At first glance these helping systems are testaments to m^'s 
compassion and his desire to accept rasponsibllity for less fortunate or 
less able p'^ople * But although the helping structures clearly reflect 
some degree of altruistic intent, most U.S. helping systems are relatively 
insensitive to the bast psychological interests of those they profess to 
serve* 

Welfare agencies are typically funded at a level sufficiant only to 
"Itandle'' the entoarrassing prc^lem of poverty in a rich society at minimal 
cost. Thay function more to distribute the moneys goods and services 
that society believes the disadvantaged are entitled to receive rather 
than to distribute what the disadvantaged want or need to recalve in 
order to maintain physical and mental well being. And instltutionallEed 
helping a^^T^oiigements the manner in which help, la delivered — are 
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usually datermined by the requisites of those who pay for and supply the ' 
lervice rather thm thosa of the needy client. It is hardly surprising 
thens that in a society that largely treats the disadvantaged person as 
an admnlstratlve and financial problern, little atttntlon has been paid 
to the psychology of the help-recipient to how he or she feels sbout 
seeking and receiving help. 

To the welfare applierot and to others who find themselves tempo'' 
rarily or chronically In needs dealing with helping agencies and indivi-^ 
duals involves much more then a purely econoTnic relationship. The acts of 
seeking 5 giving and raceiving help have considerabla psyahological impact 
CTd meaning for both giver and receiver* Certainly the amount and the 
appropriateness of benefits are primary consi derations for the welfara 
recipient, but how aid and services are delivered may also be an Impcrtant 
determinant of what attitudes the he Ip^ recipient develops toward the 
help-giver and towards himself. 

A truly empathlCj huinanltarim socie^ must respond sensitively to 
the attitudes of its distressed or needy individuals. These attitudes , 
feelings and reactions should be a critical factor in designing helping 
systenis and procedures. Questions such as "Lftider what conditions will 
help be accepted or refused? -% ''What kinds of helping arrangements lead 
to eventual independence or dependence?'*, "When does sec3k5.ng help ummB 
resentinnnt md negative self-attitudes?'* must be investigated^ answered, 
and implemented. 

In the past few years social psychologists have intenslvsXy invr^sti-* 
gat^sd helping behavior, but most of this research has been concern^ii with 
variables uhich facilitate or inhibit acts of potential helpers and littl*i 
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attention has been paid to the recipients, A few years ago we began a 
program of field and laboratory research dasigned to investigate soma 
positive siid negative psychologlGal effects of seeking and obtaining help . 
Today wu would like to briefly outline some of the reasoning that led us 
to thi-. rcseareh, then to review some of the laboratory data, and finally 
to report en the design of an ongoing field project with welfare recipients , 
Psychological Theory and Receiving Aid 

Simple rainforcamant theories emphaslge the positive aspects of 
receiving aid, and because Tnaterial benefits usually do result from seeking 
Hud receiving helps obtaining help is probably a positive experience for 
i^7Ft needy people, at Icsast when compared with undeslr^le alter;iativas 
such as failure or poverty. But, It is obvious that there are also nsgative 
factors associatsid with seeking and receiving help* 

Foreign nations do not routinely eKpress thanks to Uncle Sam for 
Tnonetary aid and neither do student subjects who rola play aid recipients 
(Morse aad Gergen, 1971). And to the dismay of some novice case wOTkcrs , 
a welfare recipient may display resentment instead of the eKpeeted 
gratltua^ for ad"lce or servic©* 

Several writers have indicated that recipients of habitual help 
devtlop negative attitudes. For example ^ Alger and Ru^k (igSS, p. 277) 
in a study of the rehabilitation process conclude that "many peopla in 
our society' find it a humiliating eHperience to receive help." Goldln 
at al. (1967) also note adverse dependency reactions in the Institutiona- 
lized patient! "There are not infrequent Instances In which the patient's 
efforts to da things for himself are dlscouragedj blocked or openly pro» 
hibited (p, 22). In the view of these authors, some of the helping 



behav^for in this Scitting not only impeded physlcai rehabilitation, but 
was also instrumental in reinforcing dependency. The authors conclude 
v/ith the warning that for son.e individuals help only servas to incraase 
dependency anKie-^ which in turn interferes with performance (p, 48). 
Lippman and Sterne (1962), who discuss slnillar problems among the agGd, 
depict elderly help recipients as struggling to maintain rejyectablo r-tatua 
in an unfriendly socie-Q^ (p* 200)* And in a somewhat parallel discusnlon 
of the poor^ Hag^jstrom (1964) documents instanGes where professional 
helpers., irho are seen as morally and tnaterlally superior, elicit feelings 
of unworthiness and inferiority among their poor clients, 

- Derivations from at least three social psychological theories 
reactance (Brehm, 1966), attribution (Jones S Davis, IQeS, Kelley , iSi: ;)^ 
and equity - reeiprocity - indebtedness (Gouldnsri 1960 ^ Homans , 1981 j 
BlaUj W64| Mams, 1965; Greenberg, 1968) lead to the hypothesis that imder 
some circuinstanoes a poraon who seeks and receives help will develop 
negative attitudes. Each of these theories offers plausible e^lanatlons 
for negative attitudes associated with routinely receiving help. 
Reactance 

Brehm^s A Thjory of Psychological Reactange (1966) postulates that 
people are motivated to maKimlEe their own freedom of choice. Applied to 
the phenomenon of help, the reactance formulation suggests that ^?pendenc-a 
on a source of help may limit freedom and lead to negative feelings toviard 
the would-be-helper as well as resistance toward his effort to help. 
Although no laboratory studies are known to us whldi relate receipt of help 
with negative feelings , Morse S Gergen (1971) found that while attraction 
for th© aid-giver decsrai^sed when aid was denied , it increased very Jittle 



when aid was granted. In addition, two studies have been reported which 
link the receiving of a favor to subsequent behavipr, Bpehm and Cole (1965) 
found that subjects who receive ah unrequested favor are in some circum- 
stances less likely to do a favor for the helper than are subjects who 
reeeive no favoi's, and Schopler and Thompson (1968) report that subjects 
who receive Inappropriate favors are less likely to aid tha helper than are 
subjects who receive appropriate favors. 

The clreumstances of the disabled, the nursing home resident, and the 
welfare recipient — indiylduals whos- autonomy and control ovar their lives 
are reduced by dependence on professional halpers (doctors, nurses, social 
workers) — offer real world parallels to the laboratory subject whose 
circumstances lead him to experience reactance. These recipients not only 
lose autonomy and control over their lives by virtue of the program pre- 
scribed by the helper but as a condition for receipt of the program. For 
example. Briar (1966), in sumniarlzlng extensive interviews with more than 
100 welfare families, states that aid reciplants do Indeed give up freedom 
as part of the helping contract, mmn these families were asked about the 
legitimacy of refusing entry to a social worker at night, more than two 
thirds of them acknowledge, that a search warrant was legaUy neoesary, 
but only half felt they had the right to refuse entry. Briar's data include 
other examples of experienced loss of freedom — the majority of the 
respondents in his study felt obligated to follow social worker suggestions 
on budget, psychiatric visits, and marriage counseling. Even when freedom 
is not actually threatened, the act of receiving help can be perceived as 
part of a contract which implies loss of freedom (Brehm, 1966 , p.6). 
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Haip recipients may tKperience readtance becauiia although they 
may initially request assistances they are sometiines later placed in a 
position where help is agency or professionally initiated. In various forms 
of classic psychotherapy, for eKOnple, the patient initiates the servica 
contaetj but onue the helping relationship begins^ only the therapist 
can pronounea the patient cured and the relationship is ended* It is 
possible that such continued help is unwanted or unneededs limiting the 
recipient's freedom and leading to reactance which may b© es^pressQd In 
several ways including negative feelings toward the helper, the agency, and 
the self. Reactance as a consequence of such circumstances has not >^^an 
es^erlmentally dooumented^ but some non»eKperimental studies hava diselosed 
negative attitudes held by help recipients which might be attributed to 
reactance. For example, in a series of interviews with disitoled and handi-- 
cappad persons, Udieu et al. (19*47) found that help was resented^ and the 
helper viewed as incompetent and interfering when the help *'did not enlarge 
the space of free movement of the injured mm or promote his goals, 

In summary thenp reactance md associated hegative feelings toward 
assistance should be greatest when help is arbitrarily and externally im- 
posed and least when the recipient has maximum choice regarding when, where, 
and L^'/ ha is helped. The reactance model, however, does not attend to 
other relevant considerations in the helping situation. These consldara- 
tions which deal with the help recipient's perception of the basis on 
which help is rendered md the iiuplicatlons of this for himp are more rele- 
vmt to attribution' theory i 
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Attribu tion Theory 

According to attribution theory (Jones and Davis ^ 1965, Ktlley,1967) 
the racipierit of help will be mora or less likely to Interprat seeking and 
racaiving aid ai negative information about his abilities and capacities, 
depending on the ^niotlves attributed to the help giver and the Tnanner in 
which help is offered* 

The knowledge that a person has applied for or asked for help may 
have significOTce in itself* And onee a basic helping relationship is 
initiatad a help recipimit may attach further meaning to the actions of the 
helper 5 especially to the eKtent that the helper is seen as acting inde- 
pendently of role requirementi(e*s. Kieslert 1966)* A helper may administer 
more or less help than prescribed by his role; for example a nurse may 
spend mmy off-du-ty hours comforting a hospitalized patients or a teacher 
may refuse to assist a student with difficult problems. 

The aid recipient Stains the least Information about himieif when 
the helpers' behavior can be attributed to rigid role requirements, and the 
most Information when the helper is free to respond to individual situations. 
Even within role requirements ^ a helper may have freedom to determine when, 
where ^and how much he or she helps* The recipient's interpretations of 
the general situation and of the help-giver's actions lead to his determina- 
tion of the extent to which the help is contingent on his own Individual 
characteristics * 

An importrat factor in deteMining whether ts make self-attributions 
la the nonnativeness of receiving help. For eKaffiple, TeBSler 6 Schwartz 
(1972) found more help seeking when it was normative to receive helps and 
the need for help w^i easily attributed to the aifficult situation rather 
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than to personal inadequacy. If an internal or self attribution is 
made it will inhibit help-seeking or have more impact when help is 
sought to the extent that the relevant dia^^act^ristios are central to 
the Self-concept. In the Tessler and Schwartz (1972) study, for high 
self esteem females ^ lees help was sought on an important central 
task than on a peripharal task. Using a sex- role centrality manipu- 
lation. Walls ton (1972) replioated this finding using males. 

In addition to interpreting the helper *s actions ^ the recipient 
may take his own help-seeking behavior as evidence about himself* To 
the eKtent that he makes an external attribution such that he believes 
that myone, even competent individuals ^ would need help in a similar 
situation t it is not necessary for the recipient to make infiranses 
^out his own adequacy ©r competence. On the other hand he may infer 
from the fact that he is seeking or rece ivlng help that he is Inade^ 
quatSj incompetent I or untole to cope successfully. The consequences 
of various helping arrangements for self- attribution will be discussed 
further below • 
Equity Theory 

Whereas reactance md attribution notions usually focus on the 
recipient's perceptions^ several equity theories (e*g. AdamSs ISBSi 
Homans^ 196l| Blau, 1954) consider the helper-'beneficlaiy relationship 
as a continuing social interaction , These theories postulate a nega^ 
tive or uncomfortable state when social receipts and expendlturas are 
not approKlmately i qual, Greenberg's (1968) theory of Indebtedness 
is an attempt to applv these equity balance concaptions to help* 
receiving reactions. Greenberg argues 5 primwlly on the basis of 



Gouldner's (I960) reciproGlty norm, that indebtedness ^ or the felt 
obligation to repay a benefit i has motivational propertiei similar 
to cognitive dlssonanca in that it is an unpleasant psychQlogical 
state 5 and that whenever possible people will attempt to reduce feel-^ 
ings of indebtedness. Several writerai (Kallsh, 196?^ Lipman and Stsrne, 
1962) have discussed how the elderly wish to avoid indebtedness and to 
retain feallngs of Indepandenee . Lipman and Sterne define independence 
in tenns of fulfilling reciprocal obligations and point out that the 
aged daTnand that retireinent support be construed not as help to a 
dependent nor as a "dole to a troiilesome menlcant" but as "due 
paynient for a job well done (p,200)," 

Indebtedness may produce either gratitude or resentment* Resent- 
ment is more likely when the recipient is unable to repay the debt and, 
thus^ risks losing status In the eyes of the donor* GreerJDarg suggests 
that resentment is especially great when helping Involves axpertlse, 
as In the case of the dis^led Individual or nursing home resident 
(especially those not paying for their care) who receives "expert'' 
assistance from doctors, nurses^ occupational therapists. According 
to equity notions s ary such help recipient who does not have opportunitia 
or sufficient resources to return help may reduce the rtsulting Inequity 
either by resenting the help or derogating the helper, i.e., coming to 
believe that the helper Is not worthy of or entitled to recipe cal aid. 
For example, Bredemeir (196i*, p,97) comnients that welfare clients often 
feel hostility toward caseworkers^ espaclally towards those that e^ect 
the client to demonstrate progress ^d p^^atitude* 
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AdditionaJ. documentation for th@ avers ive qualitiei of non-reciprocal 
help OS provided in a study by Greenbtrg and Shapiro (1971). Thay 
report that subjects who anticipate difficulties in reoiprocating 
aid may be less willing to rtquast help in the first place. Subjects 
who believed they would be unable to raciprocata waitad significantly 
longer before making the request, 

We expect that under oonditlons where it is necessary to aeeept 
aid with little repayment possibility, the helper will be resented. 
But in many situations the reputation and motives of the helper are 
unassailatle, e.g., the doctor, nurae, social worker, best friend. In 
such cases where derogation of the helper is difficult or impossible, 
the help recipient might then lower his own self-esteem. A relation- 
ship In which a person with little merit, power, ability, or resources 
receives help from a person with greater resources can be considered 
psychologically eqult^le, whereas such a non-reelproeal relationship 
between equals may be Inequitable. 

Thus several negative consBquences may occur when a help reelpient 
feels reactive, considers himself inadequate or dependent, or is in a 
state of indebtedness: he may derogate the helper, his own self-esteem 
may suffer, or, he may avoid seeking needed help. Because It is difficult 
or meaningless to measure changes In self-esteem during a brief episode, 
most of our lasoratoEy studies have used attraction for the helpar and 
amount of help-seeking as piri.nary dependent measures. Mood scales have 
been included in many of these stuaies as an analog to longterm changts 
in self-esteem, but Mith a few exceptions these mood measurements havg 
not been sensitive to the helping variables. 
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Research Prograni 

Thus far* eur laboratory researeh program has insfe&tigatad two 
genaral questions deriving from the foregoing diseussioni 1) V^hat 
is the effact of reoiprocity on att%v-aetlon for the helper? and 2) 
form of help daliw^, helper- initiated help or self*- requested help, 
Isads to more usage of aervictis enhmced helper attractiveness, and 
better recipient feelings? The first question has been studied eM- 
cluslvelj^ in the laboratory^ because thus farg financial and ethical 
prc^leins have prevented ug from construetlng longterm reciproQal 
possibilities in the field. 
ReeiproGlty studi es = 

In one reciprocity study ^ Gross and Lube 11 demonstrated that 
siiijecta who had no opportimlty to repay a favor liked the helper 
consider^ly less than s^jeets in two reciprocity and three oontrol 
oondition^. The study also showed that intended help Is functionally 
equi\^alent to actual help in reducing presumed resentment. Si^jecte 
who wer^ offered a chance to provide reoiprocal aid but were Inter- 
rupted by the aKperimenter before being able to perform the helping 
act liked the other persOT as well as those who were allowed to oom-^ 
plete the reclprooal help* A summary of iresults ftrom this ascperimeni 
appears In Table I. 

Another reciprocity study (Gross £ Lataies 1973) whirfi has just 
been cornplel^d "ilso indicates that a benefactor is liked more If the 
benefici»y is allowed to reciprocates and the benefactor Is also 
liked more if the recipient si^sequently is able to offer aid to a 
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third parson. But in contrast to the Grass and Luball study ^ subjects 
who were not helped at all also liked m aonfederata bettor If they 
were allowed to help him. The pattern of meana in Table 2 indicate 
that the college student stjbjects feel more poeitive toward people who 
help them TOd more positive toward people they help* 
Method of Help Delivery 

The seeond reseOTch problem dealing with the conpapison of helper-- 
initiated or reeipient-^ initiated help has Inipertant polioy Implieattons 
and is being etudled both in the 1^ and the field. Originally we 
ej^ected that in situations wheM help could be requestad when^ where 5 
and how the needy person wmted it would reduce feelings of reactance 
md lead to generally positive feelings * However , the major pradiction 
derived from raaotance theory that Imposed help would lead to more 
negative feelings thm self- requested help — has not been supported 
in any of four separate studies » These unexpected data in conjunction 
with information gathered in field interviews with we If Me recipients 
have led us to foci^ more on negative aspects of self -requested help* 
We now suspeet that explicit md public halp-^requests can fimctlon 
as salient admissions of inadequacy or Incompetence. 

In one study (Bermanp Plllavin 5 6 Gross , 1971) 1 4U undergraduate 
business majors were recruited to participate in a computer game in 
which they made a series of flnraclal dacis ions 1 received standard 
faec&ad^t and then made a second set of similar decisions* Beoause 
the game was difficult and related to the students* majors ^ involve^ 
raent was assumed to he high. Approximately half of the atudents were 
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visited by a eonsultfflit who offered assistance at regul^ intervals i 
the ramainder could receive help only by signaling that it was re- 
quired* As es^eetedf acceptmce of help offers in imposed conditions: 
occurred more frequently than did request for help in reclpitnt^ 
initiated conditions. Secondly ^ and more importantly , prior to re- 
ceiving feedback ft'oin the first set of decisions s Self-request stibjeets 
indicated significantly greater anKie^ and negative self-ratings on 
a self-concept test thm did Imposed siAjects. The higher anMiousness 
ratings in Self-request conditions may reflect the threatening aspects 
of active confession of need for help as contrasted to more passive 
acceptance of regularly available aid. 

In a recent study (Brolly Gross 8 Piliavint 19713; Table 3) s\d^jects 
were Instructed to complete an extremely diffiqult logio problem. 
Some s^jeots were required to ask for help from a consultant} other 
sidDjects could accept the consultant's help whan it was offered periodi- 
cally. Data from this study rapllcate some findings from earlier 
experiments. Subjects in offer conditions received more help thmi 
si^jects in request conditions ^ md the consultmts tended to be liked 
more when they offered asslstanoe thmi when they responded to stisject-^ 
initiated requests. Since the task was equally difficult in both 
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treatments i these data ^mphaeiM the negative aspects of isklng for 
help which may 1) lead to negative attitudes toward the helper, and 
2) inhibit potentially beneficial help requests. 

It should be noted that In this last study help was not imposed 
by the consultant! it was merely offered. This offer te^nlque may 
have the do^le benefit ©f r#duaing ^^aet^ci (to the extent ftreedom 
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to refuse Is perG©lv@d)s aiid of m^lng it possible to reeaive 
benefits without aotively seeking them* Eve^ona is familiar with 
the easy aeeept^ce of a helper- initiated benefit captured in the 
phrase^ "Well as long as you're here (up) ^ you might as wall 
In fact 5 it may be possible to offer aid in a manner such that the 
recipient believes he is pleasing or benefitting th© helper by means 
of aocepting the offer. 

Poliey ItnpliQations 
These data on self-requested help are germane to recent Federal 
ehanges in welfare policy. Federal guidelines now suggest (with 
threat of financial eut-off for non-- compliance) that flnanaial aid 
should ba separated from other services in dealing with If are 
clients. This policy diange mems that a case worker usually becomes 
Involved in a counseling or helping relationship with the. client only 
when a request is initiated by the client. We are currently studying 
self-requested vs, offered help and separation of flnOTtclal aid and 
other service vs. ooi^lned aid md servlee In a large-scale field 
eKperiment with new AFDC clients. If the results of this study con- 
form with some of our 1^ oratory findings ^ the new government policy 
may be effeetlng savings (reduced services) at the e^qpense of those 
who really need help but will not ot cannot ask for it. 
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Table 1 

Means of Contolned MeMures of Personal Attraction 
( 1 ■ hi attraction, 9 = lo attraction) 



Qjbject 
Receives 


Si&jeot Gives 




HELP 


INTENDED HEIf 


NO HELP 


mw 


2.52 

a 


2.00^ 


3.59_ 


NO HELP 


1. 89^ 




2.18^ 



Tha cell with sii)acMpt 'c* is sipilficmtly different from * a' cells 
p<*Oi imd the -ab^ eell at p <.05 by the Nawmm-Keuls testf Cells with 
common s lis cript 'a* we not significantly different fvom each other - 
u ^ a per cell* Si3bjeats were female* 



(from Gross 8 Lube 11, 1970) 
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Table 2 

Mean Attractiveness Index for A 



Prior* halp 
r aeeivad 
iy SiJbject 


Help 


giv#n by Siiject 


Measured 
before 
etcend task 


To A 
(reci- 
procity ) 


To B 
(helping 
the other 
person) 


No help 


V Qiuntary 


3,00 (26) 


3.4f5 (26) 


3.70 (26) 


2.77 (26) 


hvolimtary 


3,Sa (25) 


4.17 (27) 


4.23 (26) 


a,66 (26) 


No help 


4.18 (27) 


4.13 (25) 


5.15 {26) 


^U73 (26) 



Natal 1 = highest attraction i 9 s lowest attraotlon, 

per cell ie indicated in parentheses. MS i 
dBmSUm error 



(from Gross S Latanis 1973) 
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Table 3a 

Analysis of Variance of Ainouwt of Help Obtained 



Sourca 




MS 


£ 


Locus of help initiation (A) 


1 


IV. 98 


12. 11''^ 


Normativeness (B) 


1 


.1+2 


<1 


Ineentive Cc) 




3. 89 


2.64 


A X B 


1 


.29 


<1 


A X C 


1 


1.36 


<1 


B X C 


1 


H.21 


2.86 


A X B X C 


1 


.02 


<1 


Error 


93 


1.4? 





% < .001 

Table 3b 

Mean WnLts of Help Obtained in the 
Offer and Request ConditlQns 



hoentlve 


Request 


Offer 


Wgrniativs 


Nonnormat 


MB, 


Normative 


Nonnorinat i va 


$ 3.00 


2.23 


1.62 




3.23 


2.77 




(13) 


(13) 




(13) 


(13) 


Bone 


1.69 


1.83 




2.17 


2.S8 




(12) 


(12) 




(12) 


(12) 



n otei per cell In pwenthasts 



(ft^om BfoUi (Srois S Piilavin, 1973) 



Table 3e 

Mean Helper Likeableness Ratings 
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Locus of Help Initiation 



Request 


Offer 


1+.65 


'3.83 , 


note: n » 50 
1 s hi 


per eell, F s 
attraotion, 9 


7.26, df = 1,80, £< .01, 
s lo attraction 





(from Brolly Gross 6 Plliavin, 1973) 



